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Textiles for the Deaf 
Harry W. Rep, BS. 


Vocational Supervisor and Guidance Director 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HE South Carolina School for the Deaf inaugurated 

a course in textiles at the beginning of the school 
year 1954-55. We felt that this course should be added 
to the curriculum as the majority of the students in 
our school live in textile communities. South Carolina 
has a total of 319 plants manufacturing different types 
of materials. Spartanburg County alone has 43 cotton 
mills employing 20,675 persons. The Piedmont Section, 
in which Spartanburg County and the School for the Deaf 
are located, is known throughout the nation as ‘The 
Textile Center of The South.” The following map, 
secured from DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 
shows graphically the textile towns and villages in the 
state. 

Many of the deaf are now employed in textile mills. 
Employers find their work most efficient. We feel that 
the textile industry has many opportunities for our gradu- 
ates in that it offers such a broad field of personal selection. 
After a thorough study of the textile mill industry we 
found only a few positions in which the deaf person cannot 
equal or excell the normal person. Because of this, all 
of the local mill executives have been most codperative 
in helping the school set up this vocation. We believe 
this interest by the mill executives will make it much 
easier for our students to secure work upon graduation. 
As always, in setting up a vocation, our main objective 
is to give the students a mastery of the basic skills and 
techniques together with the related scientific knowledge 
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that will enable them to compete with a normal person 
in their chosen trade. We feel that we are not only doing 
this for our students but also are furnishing state-wide 
industry with an added supply of technically trained 
workers. 


Figure 


The initial planning of the textile shop was done with 
great care. Local mill executives were contacted for their 
advice. Several textiles shops in the public schools were 
visited in order to benefit from what had already been 
done. The architect, after the above consultations, 
began his preliminary drawing. This then was revised 
with the help of both the local mills and schools. The 
final floor plan decided upon is shown in Figure 2. 

As seen in Figure 2 the shop iv divided into two sections. 
The first, or Textile No. 1, is the room where the yarn 
is manufactured, and second, Textile No. 2, is where the 
cloth is made. In addition to the above, there is also 
a classroom and a tool and store room. The overall 
dimensions are sixty-four feet long and forty-five feet 
wide. The reason it is necessary to separate Textile No. 1 
and Textile No. 2 is because of the difference in the humidi- 
ties required in the manufacture of yarn and cloth. 

We have omitted the following operations in the manu- 
facture of cloth. These are in the opening room, slasher 
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room, spooler room, and tying-in departments of a mill. 
It was found that the above operations, due to the size 
of the machinery and expense involved, had been eliminated 
in almost every educational shop in the state. Even 
though we omit these steps we see that the students are 
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Figure 2 


well informed of the importance and the processes that 
each accomplishes. 

Our program is set up in the following manner. It is 
based on nine and one-half clock hours per week. Three 
hours of this time are devoted entirely to classroom theory 
with the remaining time spent in the shop itself. In 
the classroom we cover the theory, Textile Mathematics, 
and Shop Safety. The work in the shop itself includes 
the basic elementary fundamentals and actual practice 
of using textile machinery. 

All of the machinery in the shop has been donated 
to us by local textile mills. We have a card machine, a 
drawing frame, a slubber, a spinning frame, and four 
looms. The personnel in the mills have been most co- 
operative, generous, and considerate in their donations. 
For example, the looms which have been contributed are 
different models, or included a different attachment for 
each model. This will give our students a well rounded 
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knowledge of several different processes, thus better 
qualifying them to secure work. Books, tests, and sug- 
gested materials are being furnished us by local mills 
and Clemson College, our State A & M College. 

We shall briefly summarize the different steps necessary 
in the manufacture of cloth. The initial processes which 


are omitted by our shop are done by the opening machine 
and picker machine. These machines clean and blend 
the cotton to assure a uniform and strong yarn. The 
cotton which comes from a picker machine is in a continuous 
lap roll as nearly uniform as possible, forty inches wide, 
eighteen inches in diameter, fifty-five yards long, and 
weighs 4214 pounds. We buy this lap and use it as the 
beginning of our textile program. The lap is processed 
through the carding machine (see Figure 3) where millions 
of small teeth on revolving cylinders complete the cleaning 
process, remove short fibers, and straighten the remaining 
fibers into a filmy cobweb which is drawn untwisted into 
a strand called a sliver. This sliver is coiled into a can 
completing the carding process. | 


ae Figure 3 
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Next we advance to the drawing machine (see Figure 
4) where several strands of this sliver are fed in between 
rollers running at different speeds. From the drawing 
machine one sliver emerges, decidedly smaller, but. still 
untwisted, and is deposited neatly coiled in another can. 

The sliver is now ready for the slubber, or fly frame, 
(see Figure 5) where it is reduced to the size suitable for 
spinning. This machine gives the first twist to the yarn 
and winds it on a bobbin ready for the final stage of spinning. 
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The spinning frame (see Figure 6) gives the yarn the 
final twist that makes it of proper size and strength desired. 
From the spinning frame we remove, or doff, the spun 
yarn which will be used as filling on the looms. (See 
Figure 7.) 


Figure 6 

In the textile process part of this spun yarn is used for 
filling, while the other part is used to prepare the warp, 
or length-wise thread in the cloth. As previously stated, 
we have omitted the preparation of the warp, making 
it necessary for us to purchase this in order to complete 
our manufacturing process of cloth. We are manufac- 
turing a variety of materials such as light drills, medium 
drills, and heavy drills which are used in making sheets, 
pillow cases, curtains, and table cloths. 

Both girls and boys are enrolled in the Textiles course. 
The girls are taught the jobs usually performed by women 
in textile mills. The boys are given the mechanics as 
well as the operating. This procedure enables us to 
produce more cloth. We plan to spend the largest per 
cent of time teaching the girls to weave and the boys to 
fix looms. These jobs require more skill than some of 
the others and, as a rule, pay better salaries. 
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One of our main problems in textiles, as well as in all 
of our other vocational shops, is to teach the students to 
follow directions. We have simplified this somewhat by 
the use of charts, diagrams, and stressing the practice 
of color dynamics. We feel that color dynamics is playing 


Figure 7 


an important part in the teaching of textiles, especially 
for the deaf. 

We have chosen to paint our machine bases a vista 
green, which tends to give the students a restful feeling. 
All moving parts and the outside of guards are painted 
a focal orange. This orange does not clash with the 
green as might be expected, but it does call the students’ 
attention to the fact that they should be on guard. Red 
is our danger color, and is used to paint those parts that 
are most apt to cause serious injury—such as the inside 
of guards and all electrical switches. In our safety program 
no student is allowed to remove or open a guard without 
the instructor being present, and then only after the 
machine has been allowed to come to a complete stop. 
Using the red enables the instructor to detect any violation 
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in the safety rules immediately. Yellow is used to denote 
points of lubrication. By painting on and around these 
points we find that it simplifies the process of lubrication 
for the student. He is not apt to miss any points, and by 
seeing exactly where to lubricate will form good habits 
in performing this task which is so often overlooked. 
Blue is the “out of order’ color. If for any reason a 
machine is not in perfect running condition, we tag it 
with blue. The student, being familiar with the code, 
knows immediately not to tamper or attempt to run the 
machine until the blue tag is removed. We have found 
that color not only creates a safety and teaching device, 
but it also gives the student an incentive to keep his 
machinery clean. 

The textile program at the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf has been worked out with much care and in great 
detail. We are using the outline prepared by the State 
Trade and Industrial Department. This is the same 
outline as is used by the public schools of the state. We 
are fully confident that our students will be able to compete 


on an equal basis with the graduates of other textile training 
classes. We are proud that we have this voeation for 
our students at Spartanburg and feel that it will provide 
many of our deaf students with a comfortable living. 
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The Washington Life of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet* 


1857-1911 


Maxine Tutt Boatner, Pu.D. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Even before President Edward Miner Gallaudet’s 
death, which occurred September 26, 1917, an Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Memorial Fund had been established. 
This fact was made known on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, February 5, 1907, when the Alumni of Gallaudet 
College celebrated his Fiftieth Anniversary at Kendall 
Green in conjunction with his birthday. A beautifully 
framed testimonial was presented him, and he was informed 
that a $50,000 goal had been set, to be used when com- 
pleted for a Memorial Hall to him at the College.t+ 

A Memorial, however, in the form of a building, would 
take time, after the labor of securing the funds was over. 
Even then it could not be shared by every one. A book 
could more readily fulfill this function, and it was a book 
that was next proposed which might reveal the life of this 
friend and benefactor. 

The earliest reference to the sorting of the Gallaudet 
Papers is to be found in a letter to the late Mrs. W. B. 
Closson, dated March 12, 1918. Written to the former 
Grace Gallaudet Closson, the second daughter, six months 
after her father’s death, from the pen of his successor 
at Gallaudet College, the late Dr. Percival Hall, was an 
answer to an inquiry. Daughter Grace had written Dr. 
Hall asking his opinion in regard to the disposition of 


* Preface from a two volume biography of Edward Miner Gallaudet by 
Maxine Tull Boatner to be published in 1956. It will be of interest to edu- 
cators of the deaf to know that the Edward Miner Gallaudet papers pertaining 
to Gallaudet College are to be deposited in the Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Memorial Library at Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., and his other 
papers are to be deposited in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress with the Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet papers. 

+ By 1930 this goal of $50,000 had been reached, but the economic condition 
of the country which directly involved the College prevented direct action. 
The sum has soared near the $100,000 mark by now, and the Memorial Hall 
may take its place soon as part of the new Library, Congress has promised the 
College. 
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certain materials her father had left. Dr. Hall’s reply 
speaks of “books, photographs, etc., which you have 
found among your father’s things and which you think 
may be of interest to us.” He asked that they be sent 
to him so that he could look them over and choose those 
which seemed worthy of preserving in the College records. 

In April of 1918 Dr. Hall again wrote Grace that every- 
one was much pleased to know of her father’s bequest in 
money to the Edward Miner Gallaudet Fund. Dr. Hall 
also referred again to her sending along the items which 
her father had left, “photographs, manuscripts, ete.’’* 

The first reference to Edward Miner Gallaudet’s ‘“‘biog- 
raphy in book form” came from an Alumnus of Gallaudet 
College, James H. Cloud, ’86. This letter, also to Grace, 
was dated December 30, 1924. Since the letter was not 
long it can be quoted: 

Dear Mrs. Closson: Ever since the death of your distinguished 
father I have been expecting the announcement that plans were 
under way to publish his biography in book form. I thought some 
one bound to him by Faculty or family ties would undertake the 
work as a labor of love. The history of (his great work) will not 
be complete without such a volume available to those who follow in 
this work. Your father was the outstanding figure during the 
critical half century or more and it is essential that the inestimable 
service he rendered be made a matter of permanent record in the 
form of a biography written by someone who knew your father 
well and appreciated and loved him. I do not wish to intrude in 
this connection but it would be a relief to know that the matter 
of a biography of your father may be among the books we hope 
yet to acquire. 

James H. Croup 

This immediately awakened Grace to the desirability 
of such a project. “I wondered at myself for having 
done nothing about it during the years that have slipped 
by so fast, since September 26, 1917,” she wrote in a 
round-robin letter to her brothers and sisters, on January 
9, 1925. 

Grace asked for ideas from each and every family mem- 
ber. Her first choice for the biographer was brother 
Herbert, a minister, and she asked that all others write 
to him. MHerbert’s answer came January 16, also in the 


* This material was sent to Dr. Hall, and he later returned it to the family 
to be used in the proposed biography. 
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form of a round-robin. He expressed a doubt that he 
was the right one. “I have no particular confidence that 
I have either the style or the knowledge to perform the 
task adequately,” he wrote. 

Under usual circumstances a son would have written 
a satisfactory biography of his father and tried to get 
it published. Edward Miner Gallaudet had done this 
successfully for his own father in 1888. In spite of his 
other work, and the demands made upon his time, he had 
still been able to assemble old letters and documents and 
weave them into a pattern which would portray the active 
life led by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

Somehow Herbert either could not capture his own 
father’s presence or he never found enough time away 
from his ministerial duties. Whatever the reason, only 
five handwritten pages are extant, headed ‘Manifest 
Destiny.” Another brother, Edson, thought he might 
continue, but only annotations are found in his handwriting 
on envelopes and outside wrappings. 

The next mention of a biography turns up in the form 
of a letter from the late H. Loraine Tracy, ’90, dated July 
11, 1936. This letter, written to Herbert, states that 
at the 16th Reunion of the (Incorporated) Gallaudet 
College Alumni, resolutions were passed whereby the 
Alumni would make some special effort to interest an 
available person in the preparation of such a book. 

This venture languished, and the Alumni became 
interested in reprinting the son’s life of the father, com- 
memorating the 150th Anniversary of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet’s birth which was celebrated in 1937. This, 
however, proved to be too expensive, and the Gallaudet 
Papers contain no further correspondence on the subject 
of a biography since an exchange of letters between Francis 
Higgins, ’36, and the Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet, during 
1937. 

For ten more years nothing happened. One by one 
Edward Miner Gallaudet’s children died, and when his 
oldest, Katherine, passed away in 1942 all available records 
were in her possession. These she left in trust to her 
father’s oldest grandson, the late Edward Denison Gal- 
laudet, where they remained in his keeping until 1948. 
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As events so often coincide, this younger Edward had 
just approached the present editor to attempt this task 
when he received a letter from a representative of the 
College Alumni asking, ‘‘What has become of the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Papers?” The writer of the letter, 
B. M. Schowe, ’18, expressed a willingness to go ahead and 
do the work himself if given permission. 

Several months were involved in making final arrange- 
ments but the grandson had decided. An announcement 
was duly printed in the Alumni publication that the 
present editor had consented to proceed with the work. 

It is doubtless true that more of a “stir”? would have 
been made about this valuable family material had the 
College Alumni been more vocal. But it so happens that 
Edward Miner Gallaudet had founded a college for the 
deaf, and the Alumni of Gallaudet College were showing 
supreme patience in waiting for their illustrious benefactor 
to be recognized. Twice they had mobilized for action, 
and finally a definite step had been taken: the grandson 
had selected a former Normal Fellow of the College to 
edit the Gallaudet Papers, and surely something would 
come out of this! 

These Papers include a number of historical documents 
kept by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The term historical 
is wisely chosen since it describes the original compacts 
and agreements signed by the elder Gallaudet while he 
was abroad studying with the Abbe Sicard in Paris, and 
also his passport, signed by James Monroe. There is a 
letter of introduction to President Madison, written by 
Connecticut’s Governor Cotton Smith in 1816. There 
are also letters from the U. S. Government, which comprise 
correspondence dealing with grants to the first school 
for the deaf in America, the American School at Hart- 
ford, founded by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in 1817. 

The specific diaries and journals of Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet number approximately sixty volumes, of various 
sizes, with some pages not entirely filled. There are daily 
diaries and journals for trips; foreign and domestic; a 
book of original verse, begun in 1851 when he was fourteen, 
as well as loose leaf poems composed over the years; a 
notebook containing a play written when quite young; 
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two volumes of lecturers used as Chapel talks in his college, 
as well as sermons in manuscript; lectures given before 
societies and conventions; manuscripts on his talks before 
the Literary Society of Washington; and there are his 
letters. These include those written to son Edson while 
he was a student at Yale,* other family correspondence, 
and letters from educators, political figures, and men 
in the public life of Washington. Aside from all this 
there are the voluminous Annual Reports of his College, 
written between 1858 and 1911. 

In Washington Gallaudet purchased his diaries at 
Ballantyne’s, a still famous book store. Not only did 
he relate his activities and impressions but he also indulged 
his love for exactness by entering his “Inventories” in 
the section reserved for Memoranda. We know how much 
he paid for family expenditures and books as well as the 
amount “given away,” and his “received” and ‘paid”’ 
always balanced. 

Because Gallaudet’s tenure of office extended over so 
long a period in Washington, and because he travelled 
extensively while he was a Washington resident, the 
diaries and journals overlap. The job of editing also 
means the job of reading everything else he wrote in the 
same span of time because he often recorded his social 
life separately from his professional life. There was, 
of course, a social life within his professional life, but this 
life was lived in the world of deaf activities, student and 
adult, and it differed in people and circumstances from 
the world he lived in off the campus. It was like a man 
living during those years who might be a devotee of the 
silent movies. He ‘‘communed” with them in silence, 
then turned to the world of sound as a second pleasure. 
Gallaudet’s varied intellectual and spiritual life was fed 
from two different sources. 

In interpreting this almost dual life the recorder must 
needs be careful not to highlight one phase to the detriment 
of the other. Since she has already written a manuscript 
recording Gallaudet’s educational philosophy, which be- 
came her dissertation for the Ph.D. degree at Yale,t 


* Owned by the son’s widow, Mrs. Edson Fessenden Gallaudet of Pine 
Orchard, Connecticut. Also replies from Edson. 
+ “Edward Miner Gallaudet: Educator of the Deaf,’’ 1952. 
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the diaries and journals can now conscientiously be used to 
reveal his réle as a public citizen and a devotee of the 
intellectual and social life of Washington as he lived it, and 
the bearing it had upon his College will be implicit in his 
own statements. 


WANTED: HEARING TEACHERS—With special train- 
ing to teach the Deaf—are invited to make application. 
Salary—$3,900.00 to $6,360.00. Retirement system—attrac- 
tive. Cost of living—average for U. S. Teaching hours— 
5 hours per day. Teaching year—35 weeks. Address letters 
of application to: Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley 5, California. 


Preschool Conservation of 
Hearing Program 


HELEN T. Patren 
Supervisor of Preschool Auditory Training, Division of Maternal and 
Child Health, Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
Boston, Mass. 

As a teacher of the deaf for many years, it has always 
been my conviction that a child with a hearing impairment 
should have the benefit of the same educational advantages 
as a normal hearing child. In past years, there have been 
and still are many deaf children who have been kept out 
of school until they were eight and even nine years of age. 

It is very gratifying to realize that state legislatures 
are beginning to see the need for more funds to educate 
their handicapped children at an early age. In June, 
1954, the Massachusetts State legislature appropriated 
a substantial sum of money to expand the nursery school 
program for the deaf and the hard of hearing children 
between the ages of two and six years throughout the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

For several years a program of nursery schools for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing children, using money from 
Federal grants, has been administered by the Division 
of Maternal and Child Health of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. As a result of the increased 
funds, there have been and will be established more nursery 
schools in selected areas throughout the State. 

The policy is to establish these nurseries in Metropolitan 
areas in order to have a satisfactory minimum enrollment. 
It has been proved that such a program cannot be carried 
on successfully in an area where the population is scattered. 

The aims of this program are: (1) to help in adjusting 
and integrating hearing handicapped children into the 
community at the earliest possible age, (2) to give them 
instruction in speech and lipreading, (3) to teach them 
what hearing is by means of auditory training and, (4) 
to give parent education. As a result of these aims, we 
will be able to help close the gap of retardation between 
the hearing handicapped and the normal hearing child. 

The children in these nurseries are referred for such 
placement to the Department of Public Health, Division 
of Maternal and Child Health, by selected hospital hearing 
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clinics and by otologists. Each nursery group is staffed 
with a trained nursery teacher and, if possible, a trained 
teacher of the deaf who does the speech work, lipreading, 
and auditory training. We have in each nursery modern 
equipment and the very best of electronic devices. 

We try to locate our schools in the local health centers. 
If such centers are not available, we use the facilities in 
public libraries, civic clubs, and public schools. The 
space, light, heat, and janitor service are contributed. 

The sessions are held once or twice weekly with an 
average enrollment of eight pupils. The Commonwealth 
sponsors one session and where there is a second session, 
a civic club or organization sometimes contributes the 
money to cover the expense. This year, there has been 
a juice and cracker program carried on in each nursery, 
paid for by State funds. The staff of each nursery group 
is fortunate indeed to have the members of the District 
Health Office in its area available for advice and help in 
any problem that might arise. 

The most important years of a child’s life are from 
eighteen months to five years and because of the fact 
that the children in the nursery groups begin their training 
during these early years, we may be assured that as a 
result of this training they will be better prepared to 
adjust themselves to life’s complicated situations. 

There is another important aspect of any nursery program 
for a hearing handicapped child which becomes evident 
when a child reaches school age, and plans are being 
formulated for his future education. As a result of the 
training he has received in a nursery group, a better evalua- 
tion may be made as to whether the child has the ability 
to make adjustments in a school situation with normal 
hearing children or should be recommended for admission 
to a school for the deaf. 

My great hope is that more state-wide programs will 
be organized throughout the country to give the best 
possible educational advantages to all preschool deaf and 
hard of hearing children. 

In conclusion, let me quote from Kenneth W. Hodgson’s 
recent book, “The Deaf and Their Problems.” He says, 
“The improvement of preschool training and the lengthen- 
ing of the school life would greatly improve oral results.” 
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A Survey of Credential Requirements for 
Teachers of the Deaf in the United States 


Ricuarp G. Briz, Ep.D. 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 


Licenses, credentials or certificates are issued to members 

of the various professions for the protection of the public 
through the maintenance of certain standards within the 
profession. In general, the issuance of such credentials 
falls into two categories. There are those which are 
issued by an agency of a state government, and in such 
a case these credentials have legal justification. Other 
credentials may be issued by a particular professional 
organization, and in these cases, while the credential 
may have no legal standing, the professional implications 
may carry great weight. In some cases it is possible 
that credentials or certificates issued by a professional 
body may receive legal standing through recognition by a 
governmental body. 

As with any other professional group, the basic reason 
for the issuing of certificates or credentials to qualified 
teachers of the deaf is to insure that individuals practicing 
this profession have had at least a minimum of preparation 
for their work. A survey was undertaken in the spring 
of 1954 to determine the status of the credential program 
for teachers of the deaf throughout the United States. 
The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf has carried on a program of certifying teachers 
of the deaf since 1931. The original purpose of the plan 
was to raise the standards of the teachers in the profession. 
In addition to the certification carried on by this profes- 
sional body, the various states in some instances issue 
certificates to teachers of the deaf, and in some instances 
require teachers of the deaf in their state to hold their 
state credential. 

The pattern of requirements frequently differs within 
the same state when there is a state residential school 
and also day schools or day classes for the deaf within 
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the state. In such instances the requirements for the 
teachers of the deaf in the day schools and day classes 
which are part of the public school system are determined 
by the state department of education. Frequently, 
teachers in the state residential schools in those states 
are not required to have the same credentials as teachers 
of the deaf in the public schools due to various reasons. 
Sometimes this is because the state residential school 
is not directly under the administration of the state de- 
partment of education. In other cases, while the state 
residential school is under the department of education, 
its funds are not procured in the same manner as funds 
are made available to the city school systems and thus 
the requirements for the teachers are not necessarily the 
same. 

A summary of the findings of this survey shows that 
eleven public residential schools located in nine states 
and the District of Columbia require their teachers to 
be certified by the Conference of Executives. In most 
of these states this certification program is referred to 
specifically in the rules of the state department of education. 

In addition to the eleven schools mentioned above, 
seventeen public residential schools encourage, but do not 
require certification by the Conference of Executives. 
In many of these schools the teacher’s salary scale is based 
on the certificate the teacher holds from the Conference 
of Executives. 

The state certification requirements for teachers in 
day schools for the deaf in the twenty-six states having such 
classes have been analyzed. Teachers of the deaf agree 
that the minimum essential preparation for the oral teacher 
of the deaf must include three things: a course in teaching 
speech to the deaf, a course in teaching language to the 
deaf, and supervised observation and practice teaching 
with well-graded classes of deaf children. Only eight of the 
twenty-six states require all three of these minimum es- 
sentials. It should be noted that of these eight California, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Oregon use the Conference of 
Executives certification program outright, or use its list 
of approved training centers as the basis for issuing a 
state credential. 
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The other eighteen states either issue no special credential 
to the teacher of the deaf, or issue a credential with the 
requirements that do not require as mandatory the mini- 
‘mum essentials for such a teacher. 

As long as the requirements for certification as a teacher 
of the deaf which are issued by the various states do not 
insure that such a teacher has had the minimum essentials, 
it is mandatory upon the professional organization to 
maintain its certification program to be used as a guide 
and a stimulus in raising professional standards. The 
following appendices summarize the individual findings 
by school and by state. 


I. CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS IN 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Schools that require certification by the Conference of 
Executives. 


. Arizona . Kansas 

. Arkansas* . Maryland 

. California—Berkeley . New Mexico 

. California—Riverside . Tennessee (or certificate from 
. D. C.—Kendall* state) 

. Indiana . Washington 

* Cert'ficat’on by Conference will be required beg'nn‘ng fall, 1954. 
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Schools that encourage, but do not require certification 
by the Conference of Executives. 


. Alabama* 12. New York—St. Mary’s at 
2. Colorado Buffalo 
. Florida 13. Oklahoma 
. Idaho 14. Oregon (is working to point 
. Louisiana* where state will accept Con- 
. Mississippi** ference certification) 
. Missouri* . Western Pennsylvania School 
. Montana (most teachers are certified 
. Nebraska (tries to require by Conference) 

either Conference or state . Utah (Conference Class A 

certificate) Certificate is alternate re- 
. New York—White Plains quirement which is accept- 
. New York—Central at Rome able.) 

17. Virginia—Staunton re- 
quired, but urged) 

* Requires state certification which has same requirements as Conference. 
** Requires state certificate, but state issues none in education of the deaf. 


School is working out a program whereby state will recognize Conference 
certificate. 
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Schools that do not require any certification. 
1. Colorado (encourages Con- 13. New York—St. Mary’s at 


ference certification) Buffalo 
2. Connecticut—American 14. New York—Lexington 
3. Connecticut—Mystie 15. New York—Central at Rome 
4. Florida 16. New York—Rochester 
5. Idaho 17. North Dakota 
6. Kentucky 18. Oregon 
7. Maine 19. Pennsylvania—Western Pa. 
8. Massachusetts—Clarke School 
9. Minnesota 20. South Carolina — 
10. Montana 21. Vermont—Austine 
11. New Jersey 22. Virginia—Staunton 
12. New York—White Plains 23. West Virginia—Romney 


24. West Virginia—Institute 


Schools that require certification by the State Department 
of Education. 


1. Alabama. 

2. Georgia—School requires certification by the state, but state 
issues no special credential to teachers of the deaf, or in any area of 
special education. 

3. Illinois—State certification has basically same requirements as 
Conference. 

4. Ilowa—Approved by State Board of Education. Requires two 
years of college and minimum of two years of in-service training to 
teach the deaf approximating 28 semester hours of undergraduate 
work as accredited by the State University of Iowa, Extension Divi- 
sion. 

5. Louisiana—State requirements are basically the same as Con- 
ference. 

6. Michigan—State requirements are basically the same as Con- 
ference. 

7. Mississippi—Requires state certificate, but no special work for 
the deaf. 

8. Missouri—Requires year of training as a teacher of the deaf. 

9. North Carolina—Special Education Credential required, but does 
not include area for deaf. Has areas for hard of hearing and for speech 
correction. 

10. Ohio. 

11. Oklahoma—Required to have state certificates which are not 
specialized for teachers of the deaf. 

12. Pennsylvania—Mt. Airy. 

13. Pennsylvania—Oral School, Scranton. 

14. Rhode Island—Based on A.B. plus training for deaf. 

15. South Dakota—Requires two year normal certificate—not for 
the deaf. 

16. Tennessee—Certificate from state or Conference certification. 
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17. Territory of Hawaii—Must have regular certificate and at 
present are studying requirements of special certificate for the deaf. 

18. Texas—Requirements for regular credential and school requires 
a training course for all academic teachers. 

19. Utah—Has tentative requirements. 

20. Virginia State School—Hampton. 
21. Wisconsin. 


II. STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
IN DAY SCHOOLS 


1. California—Must have had a full year of training in an accredited 
training center. This is interpreted to mean a training center ac- 
credited by the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 

2. Colorado—Specialized work in a minimum of 20 semester hours 
“balanced in appropriate courses.’ Refers to Certification Require- 
ments of American Speech and Hearing Association. Has combined 
certificate for teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

3. Delaware—Has Speech and Hearing Therapist Credential re- 
quiring 30 semester hours, but no requirements pertaining to deaf. 
Does not require this or any credential. 

4. Florida—Has two certificates. (1) Comprehensive coverage 
requiring 36 semester hours with concentration of not less than 12 
semester hours in one of six sub-areas listed and with credit in at least 
two of the other sub-areas. (2) Specific coverage given for one area 
with 30 semester hours in that particular area. Education of the child 
with a hearing loss is one sub-area. 

5. Illinois—Work is to be taken at a college maintaining a program 
recognized by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for teachers of the deaf. Work to total 36 units including 11 units in 
conservation of hearing, anatomy and physiology of hearing and 
speech mechanisms, phonetics, audiometry and hearing aids; 15 units 
in speechreading and auditory training, speech correction, speech for 
the deaf, language and reading for the deaf, elementary school subjects 
for the deaf; and 10 units in student teaching. 

6. Iowa—No response from State Department of Education. 
Listed by U. S. Office of Education as offering combined certificate for 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

7. Kentucky—Must include a minimum of 12 semester hours 
selected from the following, of which only the first is mandatory. (a) 
Psychology or Education of Exceptional Children, (6) Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Ear and Speech Mechanism, (c) Methods and Prin- 
ciples of Lipreading, (d) Methods and Principles of Teaching the 
Deaf, (e) Phonetics, (f) Techniques and Interpretation of Audiometric 
Testing, (g) Speech and Language Development, (h) History of the 
Education of the Deaf, (i) Psychology of the Deaf. Also requires a 
minimum of 3 semester hours of directed observation and practice 
teaching. 
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II. Stare CertiricaTion REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF THE Dear Day ScHooLs 


State 


Time reqd. 
in spec. 
courses 


Ace. Tr. 
Center 


Lan 
for Deaf 


age |S 


h for 
af Re- 


quired Comments 


Calif. 


Yes 


Conference approved 


Yes training center 


20 s.h. 


No 


No 


Dela. 


30 s.h. 


No 


Speech & Hearing 


No Credential. No cred. reqd. 


No 


Yes 


No response from State 
Department of Education 


Conference approved 
training center 


No credential 


No credential 


Accredited institution with 
major in tchg. deaf or hard 
of hearing 


No 


Yes 
See note 


No credential 
required 


120 clock hrs. student 
tchg. or 60 clock hrs. 


Yes > 
one 2 of 3 
i Bev. required 


No res 


nse from State 
Dept. i 


lucation. See notes 


Hold Certificate A issued 
by Conference of Executives 


No special credential 


Reqd. for Texas School for 
Deaf only. School requires 
training course 


No special credential 
require: 


W. Va. 


No special credential 
required 

No special credential 
requir 


(Deaf) | Reqlllired 

= Yes Yes = 
anne Colo. | Mmm | No No = = 
No No = 
Fla. 30sb. | No No No | 
36sh. | Yes Yes Yes = 
a Ky. 128sh. | No Yes | No No 
Mich. | 16sh. | No Yes | Yes Yes 
Minn. lyr. No No No No 
Mo. | Yes Yes Yes Yes 
N.Y. | 68sh.| No | No | No | No | 
Ohio lyr. No | Yes Yes Yes | 
24sh. | No Yes No No 
| Clinical 
oy oe Wis, 24 sh. | No Yes Yes | Yes | 
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8. Louisiana—Specifies standard one-year course of teacher prepa- 
ration in an accredited teacher preparation center approved by the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

9. Maryland—No credential. 

10. Massachusetts—No credential. 

11. Michigan—Minimum of 12 semester hours required in Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Organs of Hearing, Pathology of Hearing, 
Methods of Teaching Lipreading, Techniques of the Use of Hearing 
Aids, Rhythm Training, Tactile Development of Speech, Language 
Development and Training or equivalents. Four semester hours of 
directed teaching. 

12. Minnesota—(1) Graduation from a four-year course at an ac- 
credited institution with a major in teaching the deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. (2) Graduation from a two-year teacher training institution; a 
minimum of one year of successful teaching experience; completion of 
a minimum of 20 quarter credits selected from: Anatomy and Hygiene 
of the Ear, Principles of Formation and Development of Speech and 
Rhythm for the Deaf and Training of Residual Hearing, Principles of 
Teaching Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Methods of Teaching Language 
and Reading to the Deaf, Observation and Practice Teaching of Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, Speech Correction, Mental Hygiene, or equiva- 
lents. 

13. Missouri—One year in an accredited training center. 

14. Nebraska—Combines deaf and hard of hearing, and states must 
be graduates of a training school for teachers of the deaf as prescribed 
by Nebraska School Laws. Regards these people as Hearing Thera- 
pists and recommends clinical membership in the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. State does not require a special certificate 
in its classes for the severely hard of hearing. 

15. New Jersey—Requires 12 semester hours chosen from Principles 
of Teaching Handicapped Children, Psychology of Physically Handi- 
capped Children, Child Growth and Development, Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Ear and Speech Mechanism, Audiometric Testing 
and Hearing Aids, Auditory Training. Included in the 12 semester 
hours must be two of the following three: Speechreading, Language 
Development of the Deaf, Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Also re- 
quired are 120 clock hours of approved student teaching or one year of 
approved experience in teaching deaf children, or 60 clock hours of 
clinical experience. 

16. New York—Twelve semester hours in professional courses which 
will include 6 to 8 semester hours in a Practicum in teaching children 
with seriously impaired hearing (organization, methods, materials, ob- 
servation, practice teaching and clinic). 

17. Ohio—Minimum of one year of specialization in the following 
subjects, distributed approximately as follows: One-third devoted to 
theory and science, and two-thirds to methods, observation and prac- 
tice. Language for the Deaf, Speech for the Deaf, Reading for the Deaf, 
Arithmetic for the Deaf, Content Subjects for the Deaf, The Pre- 
school Deaf, Lipreading, Hearing Conservation, Voice Science or 
Anatomy, Practice Teaching and Observation of Teaching the Deaf. 
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18. Oklahoma—Listed by U. 8. Office of Education. No specific 
requirement for teachers of the deaf other than work in the general 
areas of special education. 

19. Oregon—Hold Certificate A issued by Conference of Executives. 

20. Pennsylvania—Twenty-four semester hours of approved courses 
of which the following are mandatory: Psychology of Exceptional 
Children, Anatomy and Physiology of Ear and Vocal Mechanisms, 
Lipreading, Auricular Training, Clinical Practice. (No course in 
teaching speech or teaching language is mentioned.) 

21. Tennessee—No special credential. 

22. Texas—Issues a special certificate for teaching the deaf in the 
Texas School for the Deaf only. Apparently teacher may teach day 
class with no special credential. 

23. Virginia—No special credential. 

24. Washington—No special credential. 

25. West Virginia—No special credential. 

26. Wisconsin—Requires: Problems of Exceptional Children, Acous- 
tic Instrumentation, Phonetics, Hearing Rehabilitation, Introductory 
Speech Correction and/or Language Development, Techniques of 
Teaching the Deaf, Speech for the Deaf, Organs of Speech and Hear- 
ing. Practice Teaching with the Deaf, 3-5 semester hours. 


The following states require essentially the same program as is re- 
quired by the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf for its Class A Certificate: 


*1. California *4. Missouri 
2. Illinois 5. Ohio 
*3. Louisiana *6. Oregon 
* Of these six, the four with asterisks recognize the Conference certification 
or use the Conference list of accredited training centers. 
The following states list practice teaching with the deaf, teaching 
language to the deaf, and teaching speech to the deaf as mandatory for 
the state credential. 


. California 8. Wisconsin 
. Illinois 9. New Jersey (Choice is 
. Louisiana allowed so that it would 
. Michigan be possible to substitute 
. Missouri Speechreading for either 
. Ohio teaching language to the 
. Oregon deaf or teaching speech to 
the deaf) 


The following states issue credentials to teachers of the deaf, but do 
not require the essential courses of Practice Teaching with Deaf Chil- 
dren, Teaching Language to the Deaf, or Teaching Speech to the Deaf. 


1. Colorado 6. Minnesota 
2. Delaware 7. New York 
3. Florida 8. Oklahoma 

4. Iowa 9. Pennsylvania 
5. Kentucky 
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The following states have day classes for the deaf, but issue no 
special credential to teachers of the deaf. 


Maryland 6. Virginia 
Massachusetts 7. Washington 
Nebraska 8. West Virginia 
Tennessee 

Texas (Issues special creden- 

tial to teachers in state 

school, but none to public 

school teachers. ) 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has just been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DeaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dkrar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


oe fpr CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. r h degree ding opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further infofmation address the Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Two year course leading to 
degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in. high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 
hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positioris 
in schools for the deaf 


One year course leading to 
degree of Master of Science 
in Education 


Professional Diploma ir Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department @ Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet Collage, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 
Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 
and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 


Mrs. L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: MO 5-2495 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School, from July 5 to 
August 14, 1955. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR . 
hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 


tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aitk. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child.. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervisi0l, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cove 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest 0 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
Regular Meeting 
of the 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


will be held at 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
West Hartford, Conn. 


June 26-July 1, 1955 


An excellent program is being arranged for all 
teachers of the deaf. For room reservations 
and further information write to 


DR. EDMUND B. BOATNER 


American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Lack 


Do you know some one who is hard-of-hearing? 
If you do, you know how dependent she is on her 
hearing aid. Sometimes, as in crossing a street, 
lack of hearing can lead to disaster. 

With Every SONOTONE There Is a Guarantee Of 
Uninterrupted Hearing. 

If—whatever the reason—a SONOTONE hearing 
aid fails, something special happens. Wherever 
the SonoTone user lives, wherever she travels, 
there is a SoNoTONE office nearby, with a helpful 
Hearing Aid Consultant ready to give instant, 
personal attention to the problem—to honor 


of hearing can be tragic! 


Sonotone’s guarantee af uninterrupted hearing. 
Free adjustments or repairs of all current 
models are made on the spot or the SONOTONE 
is replaced by a similar model. The SONOTONE 
user walks out hearing. That is what is meant by 
SonoTONE’s guarantee of uninterrupted hearing. 
The name SonoTone inspires confidence—the 
assurance not only that SoNoToNE is a superior 
instrument, but that SonoToNE lives up to its 
guarantee in the fullest sense of the word. 


SONOTONE 


A Lifetime System for Better Hearing 
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OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 


enrollment .. . 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 


the development of speech is unusual. 
The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 


“As they Heat... T-2 Pat. No. 2-659-77 


$0 Shall They Speak” SS WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


WARREN 
CUSTOM 
BUILT 
PORTABLE 
MODEL D-2 


WARREN 
CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete 
Information 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. » CHICAGO 13, 
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Severe hearing loss or borderline case 


SUPERB ZENITH ALL-TRANSISTOR 
AIDS MEAN BETTER HEARING! 


A—The “75-X” Finest-quality 
for amazing low price! Tube- 
less, 3 transistors for full power 
and performance. No ‘B” bat- 
tery. Weighs only 2% ounces. 
Finger-tip tone and volume 
controls. $75. 


B—The “Royal-M” Tiny, light- 
weight hearing aid with 
Zenith’s sensitive 4-Position 
Tone Control. Smartly-styled 
gold-colored anodized alumi- 
num case. $100. 


C—The “Royal-T” Operates for 
only 15¢ a month! Includes 
famous Zenith Phone Magnet 
that eliminates all airborne in- 
terference from telephone con- 
versations, plus provision for 
External Microphone. $125. 


D—The “Super Royal-T” Extra 
power in a convenient, small- 
size case ... has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


E—The “Ultra Royal-T” Pro- 
vides super power for those 
with very severe hearing loss. 
Equipped with Phone Magnet 
.. . has provision for External 
Microphone. $125. 


Special bone conduction device 
available at moderate extra 


HEARING AIDS 


BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST TV AND RADIO SETS 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 


All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for Jess than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


grason 106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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December 1953 National Geographic Photographer David S. Boyer 
A Deaf Boy Learns to Speak at Illinois State Normal University 


By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his 
own powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the 
child masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as 
the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to 
become an instructor. 


Shown above is the 


MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) 
Auditory Training 
Amplifier Model P-1 


Recognized as outstanding for quality of sound so necessary 
to find and develop residual hearing. 


Can be attached to radio or TV with instructions we supply 
so that sound at its clearest is amplified for child or adult, 
at home or in school. 


Write for details. 
e 
Developed and Manufactured by 
MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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“ AMBCO de luxe TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINING 


UNIT (Model P-54D) including the student control boxes, 
headsets, binaural microphone and amplifier. 


TEACHERS! 


HERE'S THE HIGH FIDELITY AUDITORY TRAINING # 
UNIT YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR... ; 


Classroom scene from the famous Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside, 
California. Note position of ceiling 
mounted microphone which gives in- 
structor freedom of movement. 


TRUE BINAURAL 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


In the binaural circuit as incorporated in the AMBCO TRAINER, a 2 channel microphone-amplifier- 
earphone enables students with impaired hearing to hear sound indistinguishable from the original 
source. Disturbing distortions are reduced to the vanishing point. Classroom tested. Teachers and 
pupils marvel at the clear, sharp — of the AMBCO TRAINER as compared to conventional 
monaural or single channel systems. Iready in use by many leading schools and clinics. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES YOU, AS A TEACHER, SHOULD KNOW ABOUT. 
|, Greater Sensitivity. An AMBCO Binaural micro- 4. Audio-visual Versatility. Virtually every ac- 
Phone placed in the center of the classroom cepted audio-visual aid can be utilized (either 
can pick up speech of anyone with a normal al or bi 1), such as live voice, mag- 
tone of voice within a 30 foot radius. netic tape reproduction, AM-FM radio, tele- 
2, Binaural Dynamic Microphone. Mounted ap- — motion picture projection and disc 
proximately twelve inches apart on the same recordings. 
oxis, the dynamic elements provide an in-phase Easy-to-handle. Easy to carry portable case 
directional pick up from a fixed ceiling mount enables teachers to take it from classroom to 
or from a portable floor stand mount. classroom or from school to school as desired. 
3, Balanced Hearing. Individual gain controls on Weighs less than 25 Ibs. Finished in attrac- 
each ear for each pair of receivers enables tive grey. 
normal hearing in both ears. 6. Easy to Service. 


For further information about this exceptionally fine High Fidelity equipment, write today 


A. M. BROOKS COMPANY 


1222 West Washington Blvd., Dept. V-10, Los Angeles 7, California 


Manufacturers of fine electro-acoustic equipment for the aurally handicapped 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounbDED 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J, 
LEGISLATION 
PROGRAM 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman......... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles DEO New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Treton, N. J. 
RSS ES cc New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman............... Tennessee Schoo) for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Nortk Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Hiwood A. Stevenson. California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman. .....scsceceees California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I, 
0 Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Cg oS rer Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin............... Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman...........0000: New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
DD WBE Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis........ Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla, 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman............ Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Virgil W. Epperson. ...........00. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash, 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founpep 1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 

Art—William H. Grow.............. Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison... .Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder..........0.cceeeeeees Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


Research—Helmer R. 

Speech—Josephine Carr. 

Reading—Margaret H. Gruver.......... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R.1. 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus.............. California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 


Social Studies—Paul C. Bird....... seveeee West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va 


Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor......................Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
; Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett..............Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
4 Health and Physical Education—James Spink. .Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
= Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce............Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 


